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CLASS DISTINCTIONS. 

H. O. MEKEDITH. 

f* LASS differences have expressed themselves in the past 
^- // in countless ways. Sometimes they have been en- 
forced and made rigid by law and custom assigning to 
different classes special economic fields or peculiar political 
privileges. At other times — and this is true, broadly 
speaking, of our own age — the power of the state and of the 
church has been used to minimize, as far as possible, the 
distinctions drawn by society. Where this has been done, 
the barriers between classes have become fluid, but the fact 
of class differentiation has nevertheless continued, nor has 
it, from several important points of view, diminished in 
practical importance. Nay, sometimes, as for instance in 
the United States, it would seem as though the attempts of 
constitution-makers to ignore distinctions of class, only 
irritate those distinctions the more, — a similar result of a 
similar cause being yet more clearly evident in regard to the 
racial distinctions between white men and black. Now 
the fundamental fact of class distinction is, I believe, this. 
Members of different classes resent and, in the main, 
refuse any intimate personal relation with each other; and 
in particular they abhor intermarriage, — marriage being 
the most intimate of personal relations. We may, I think, 
take, generally speaking, the presence or absence of such 
an aversion from intermarriage, as the criterion whether 
there is, or is not, a distinction of class between two different 
sets of people belonging to one race. Of course, there will 
always be exceptions. Individuals will marry outside 
their class, for love, or ambition, or money, or for a mixture 
of these motives; but real class equality can be only asserted 
of people who intermarry freely without their friends and 
relations feeling surprise, or doubt, or disgust. Again, 
the most significant indication of the approaching fusion 
of two distinct classes is an increase of intermarriage be- 
tween them. 
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But this criterion, though it enables us to decide when 
and where a class difference really exists, does not take us 
much further towards understanding the cause of that 
class difference. We have still to ask, why it is that the 
members of different classes are repelled by the notion of 
intimacy with one another and, in particular, why they 
shrink from intermarriage. On a superficial view it might 
appear that the root of the difference is economic; it may 
be urged plausibly, if somewhat cynically, that difference 
of wealth is the main obstacle to intermarriage, particu- 
larly where marriages are arranged by the parents of the 
principals ; it may be shown that it is in general the wealth- 
ier members of a lower class who are, by exception, able to 
marry into the class above them — and so on. I am not 
concerned to deny what there may be of truth in these 
opinions, and I shall argue, later, that in a more profound 
sense differences of wealth are in fact the main determinant 
of class distinctions. But taking this view on its merits 
as a primd facie account of what occurs, it seems to me 
mistaken, and that in two ways. In the first place, it 
exaggerates the importance attached to wealth as such; 
and secondly, it ignores the fact that so far as considera- 
tions of wealth do enter into the marriage calculus, the 
tendency to demand some approach to equality of means 
is based largely on idealistic grounds. 

As regards the first point — the importance attached to 
wealth as such — we must remember that what a class 
usually demands of one of its members who marries is not 
that he or she should choose a partner of equal wealth, but 
that the pair between them should have enough — or 
prospects of enough — to maintain the class standard of life. 
Given this sufficiency of means, on one side or the other, it 
is usual to contemplate with a certain romantic satisfaction 
the marriage of two persons whose wealth is unequal: one 
might almost say that the satisfaction is proportioned to 
the inequality of means — provided that both partners in 
the match belong undeniably to the class by birth and 
breeding. Again, on the other hand, we must remember 
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that, although the poorer members of a class are now gener- 
ally forgiven for intermarrying with wealthy inferiors, such 
matches are tolerated rather than encouraged by the 
opinion of the class. And, in particular, those whose 
means introduce them in this way to a superior class are 
expected within a not too prolonged interval to acquire 
the manners and prejudices of their new environment. 
These considerations lead on to the principle asserted 
above, that in so far as a class demands that every marriage 
should be based upon a certain minimum of wealth, this 
demand is rested upon idealistic rather than material conr 
siderations. The wealth, in other words, is not wanted 
merely for itself, but because certain standards of refine- 
ment and civilized intercourse cannot be maintained with- 
out it. It is, of course, possible that this view is often 
wrong. It may well be that the minimum is put too high 
in certain cases. Such mistakes are inevitable in all 
human calculations, more especially in regard to problems, 
such as this, which are hardly ever discussed with frankness. 
But admitting this, I do not think my fundamental asser- 
tion can be controverted — namely, that in promoting or 
encouraging marriages a class will look rather to the main- 
tenance of its cultural standards than to the acquisition of 
material wealth. We are thus brought back again to the 
question, why it is that members of different classes shrink 
from intermarriage, with the conclusion that it is not merely, 
and probably not mainly, difference of wealth which pro- 
duces this shrinking. If it be not wealth, it must be 
differences of tastes and habits — to put it broadly, differ- 
ences of culture. And by culture I mean the living 
expression in act and word of ideas and ideals ethical, 
aesthetic, and intellectual. 

Our first question, then, is this : what is the part which 
economic conditions play in producing social class differ- 
entiation? Now the crucial sign of class differentiation 
is objection to intermarriage; and this objection, we have 
seen, rests not upon a crude and vulgar valuation of wealth 
by the wealthier class, but upon the desire to maintain 
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standards of culture. Our next enquiry must be, there- 
fore: what are the origins of these differences of culture 
which mark one class from another? To this question 
several different answers suggest themselves and I propose 
that we should examine these answers in turn. 

It will be admitted, in the first place, that the culture 
of any class must be determined either by the ante-natal 
or by the post-natal history, of the mass of its members, 
or by both; their individual lives are shaped by heredity 
and by environment, and one or both of these forces must 
account for that part of their lives which expresses itself 
in their class culture. Let us begin then by considering 
whether heredity or environment may be considered the 
more potent agent in this matter. I suppose there is no 
opinion so deeply rooted as that which connects the culture 
of classes with heredity. The very term 'breeding' is an 
outcome of this opinion, and of its prevalence in our own 
day we find abundant traces. The stock hero and heroine 
of melodrama or romance are, and always have been, the 
boy or girl displaying an unnatural distinction in poor 
surroundings in the first act, and welcomed home to the 
ancestral castle or manor house in the last. We are told 
that a number of ingenious students in London earn con- 
siderable incomes by discovering the Norman ancestors 
of American millionaires. It is easy to laugh at this 
sentimental pride of birth; but have we, after all, the right 
merely to laugh at it? Is it certain that there is nothing 
in it? Is it not, perhaps, the case that recent investiga- 
tions in biology have reopened this, as so many other social 
questions? Skepticism as to the part played by heredity 
in differentiating class culture goes back to the doctrines 
of natural equality developed during the eighteenth cen- 
tury; and when we turn up the classics of that period we 
find ourselves face to face with uncompromising statements 
on the subject which might well make us tremble for the 
stability of any social science built on such foundations. 
Take, for instance, the famous passage from the early part 
of the "Wealth of Nations" where Adam Smith discusses 
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the principle which gives occasion to the division of labor. 
"The difference of natural talents in different men," he 
writes, "is, in reality, much less than we are aware of; and 
the very different genius which appears to distinguish 
men of different professions, when grown up to maturity, 
is not upon many occasions so much the cause as the effect 
of the division of labor. The difference between the 
most dissimilar characters, between a philosopher and a 
common street porter, for example, seems to arise not so 
much from nature as from habit, custom, and education. 
When they came into the world and for the first six or 
eight years of their existence they were perhaps very much 
alike, and neither their parents nor playfellows could per- 
ceive any remarkable difference. About that age, or soon 
after, they came to be employed in very different occupa- 
tions. The difference of talents comes then to be taken 
notice of, and widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of 
the philosopher is willing to acknowledge scarce any re- 
semblance. " Nor is this a mere chance remark introduced 
without consideration; on the contrary, when he comes to 
discuss the national provision for education, the writer's 
whole thought is dominated by this opinion. Now, I take 
it, that no competent person could hold such views to-day 
in the light of recent biological investigation. We have too 
much evidence of the connection between exceptional 
ability, or exceptional weakness, and heredity, to doubt 
that heredity plays a very great part with the mass as well 
as with the exceptions. There is, however, I think, a 
danger that society may be led by these developments into 
an error as serious, theoretically, as that of Adam Smith — 
and more damaging, practically. We may believe that 
because differences between individuals of the same class 
are largely due to heredity, therefore differences between 
different classes are also, in the main, due to the same cause. 
I have spoken of this view as an error, but I would not 
maintain that it is at present demonstrably either true or 
false. I think it is probably false in the main, and will 
proceed to give my reasons for so thinking. 
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In the first place, we know that, at least in Western 
Europe, there is no such thing as purity of class descent. 
The ancestry of all classes is extraordinarily mixed. Illu- 
sions of noble ancestry can be maintained in a few cases, 
as, for instance, in royal families, by tracing one ascending 
line through father, grandfather, great-grandfather, with 
occasional lapses to a female when some great-great-grand- 
father of previously ignoble family married above him. 
But this is not playing the game. All ancestors are poten- 
tially of equal importance with all others of the same grade 
in producing the individual. A man has two parents, 
four grandparents, and eight great-grandparents — and, 
if my arithmetic is correct, more than one million ancestors 
at the twentieth degree, each of equal importance. The 
real number, of course, will usually be a good deal less, 
owing to the intermarriage of nearer ancestors having com- 
mon forbears further back. When we add to this confusion 
the further intermixture which results from the constant 
tendency of individual families to sink or rise in the social 
scale, we shall, I think, become very skeptical as to the 
possibility of accounting by heredity for the differences of 
class culture. 

But there are other objections. The first is, that the 
most striking feature of class culture is its peculiar power 
of transcending such individual differences as may most 
plausibly be ascribed to ante-natal causes. In every class 
you find abnormally wise and abnormally foolish ; abnorm- 
ally strong and abnormally weak; abnormally aesthetic and 
abnormally unsesthetic ; linked together by a community of 
tastes and habits which somehow constitutes them a class in 
spite of their differences. We are, all of us, prepared, as the 
saying goes, to forgive a man anything so long as he is a gen- 
tleman, or a woman so long as she is "a really nice girl." 
It may, however, still be urged that there is some average su- 
periority of class to class attributable to heredity. Individ- 
auls in each class might differ widely in hereditary gifts and 
yet the average of one class be above the average of another. 
We should remind ourselves that individuals exceptionally 
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gifted by birth are constantly rising in the social scale and 
that the converse is true, so that on the theory most 
favorable to the lower classes their average endowment 
by birth should seem to be slightly inferior to that of the 
upper classes. I have spoken here of superior and inferior, 
and perhaps this use of terms may be challenged. I have 
spoken of exceptionally gifted persons rising and of the 
converse process; it is not, however, clear what is meant 
by "exceptionally gifted." All that science can tell us on 
the subject is that those who are most fitted to rise in any 
environment do rise whilst those least fitted fall; but it 
may, of course, be the case that society is so ill-constituted 
as to encourage men who are inferior ethically, intellectually 
and aesthetically to rise, whilst discouraging or repressing 
those who are more nobly endowed. And he would be a 
bold man, indeed, who should assert that society never is 
so constituted as to work, at least partly, in this way. Are 
we sure, for instance, that inferiority of the individual, 
more than inferiority of society, may justly be accused of 
causing the suicide — if suicide it was — of John Davidson 
and other notably gifted men in recent years? There is 
a constant tendency to assume that because leadership is 
essential (from which it follows that any leadership is 
better than none) therefore the men, who in any given 
social system attain to leading positions, must be in the 
main the men who are most capable of filling them well, 
in an absolute sense. For myself, I do not take an extreme 
view on this point. I incline to suppose that the men who 
attain to leading positions are in the ruck superior to their 
fellows, but I think, on the other hand, that the measure 
which society applies is coarse and unintelligent and, in 
particular, that the ideal man is often passed over for some 
sentimental or conventional reason entirely disconnected 
with the function required. I am prepared, therefore, to 
admit that the hereditary endowment of the upper classes 
is, generally speaking, somewhat better on the average 
than that of the lower. But I do not think there is any 
reason to suppose the difference great, and, indeed, there is 
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some reason to suppose it small. The one fact which is 
known points, I understand, in that direction. At birth 
the infants of the poor differ, I believe, in no measurable 
way from the infants of the rich. Of course, the only- 
things that can be measured at this stage are physical, 
whereas the things we are most interested in are mental 
and moral. But it seems to me at least suggestive, that 
the physique should be substantially equal at the start 
and that where, later in life, mental and moral differences 
become apparent, there we find also great physical differ- 
ences. 

For various reasons then I conclude that ante-natal 
causes play but a small part in producing the diversities of 
class culture, and we are, therefore, thrown back for an 
explanation upon nurture, environment, and education. 
It will be said, perhaps, that it was hardly worth while to 
take so much trouble in arriving at this result, seeing that 
everyone must believe that tastes and habits are largely 
due to upbringing. We have, all of us, I suppose, seen 
cases of a man who has raised himself by abnormal abilities 
to wealth, yet still retains in the main the culture of the 
class he sprang from; whilst his children, though by no 
means so gifted as their parent, yet are able, in virtue of 
their educaton, to mix undetected with 'real' ladies and 
gentlemen. This is true enough. There is, none the less, 
a difficulty. The culture of the existing members of any 
class is, no doubt, determined by their upbringing and 
education; but by what are these determined? Assuming 
that class culture is not the product of heredity, why does 
it exist at all? If the whole of a nation be one class by 
birth, why is it not also one class by culture? The answer 
which first suggests itself to these questions is, that each 
class has its traditional tastes and habits, and that the 
children of the class, and of all entrants to it, are reared in 
these traditions. This is true, and we shall see later that 
tradition plays an exceedingly interesting and important 
part in the genesis of culture. But at our present stage, 
the answer is unsatisfactory, for we are led on to ask: 
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What determines the tradition? And here we are evidently 
at once in very deep waters; for this seems to require an 
analysis of the causation of culture itself, whereas hitherto 
we have been concerned only with the causes of differen- 
tiation of culture. Now, the force which first suggests 
itself for examination in this connection is the force of 
ideas or ideals, whether ethical, intellectual or aesthetic; 
it is plain that these come from time to time to individuals; 
that they modify their tastes and habits and, in process of 
time, alter standards of culture. To many it will seem 
prima facie that differences of class culture are due, at 
bottom, to the fact that each class originates for itself 
different ideas and ideals in these three fields, ethical, 
intellectual, and aesthetic. If this be so, we must, at the 
outset, admit that we are beaten. For no one, I take it, 
is prepared to state at all positively where these new ideas 
come from or how they come. These winds blow where 
they list; we cannot predict or explain them.- There is 
always someone up the sleeve of Fate, but we know no 
more than Browning knew in what direction he will break 
out. We may, at this moment, be on the eve of a religious 
revival that will send us dancing-mad across Europe or on 
pilgrimages to the far East; we may live to see the wave 
of democracy break or save the vessel of the state, or lick 
the feet of a commercial Caesar or a scientific Solon. 

In Vishnu land what Avatar? 

Or, best of all 
I love to think 

The leaving us was just a feint; 
Back here to London did he slink, 
And now works on without a wink 
Of sleep, and we are on the brink 
Of something great in fresco-paint: 
Some garret's ceiling, walls and floor, 
Up and down and o'er and o'er 
He splashes, as none splashed before 
Since great Caldara Polidore. 
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Or music means this land of ours 
Some favour yet, to pity won 
By Purcell from his Rosy Bowers — 

Oh, Waring, what's to really be? 
A clear stage and a crowd to see! 

The world has always its Waring. 

Yet, after all, what has this to do, at least immediately, 
with class distinction? For sooner or later these great 
spiritual forces reach and influence all classes. If one 
class be more moral, more intellectual, more aesthetic, or 
differently so, from another, this is a consequence, not a 
cause, of its class distinction. The class which has leisure 
will always, at least superficially, show more of the qualities 
which demand leisure for their development. But this 
fact, that it shows more of these qualities, will be, I repeat, 
a consequence, not a cause, of the class distinction. We 
must then, if we wish to explain the fact of class distinctions, 
eliminate all forces that can potentially affect all classes. 
And if we remove all these causes what have we left? 
If we ignore as trivial, or as, perhaps, non-existent, heredi- 
tary differences between the normal members of different 
classes, we shall find, I believe, only two fundamental 
differences — the difference of income and the difference of 
the processes by which income is acquired. I shall call 
these the income difference and the occupational difference. 
Of these two causes I consider, for reasons to be examined 
presently, that the former, the brute difference of income, 
is by far the more important. 

The dependence of culture upon wealth is often denied 
alike by rich and by poor. The rich like to believe that 
the superiority they feel is due to their own intrinsic virtue, 
while the poor either recognize a natural inferiority in them- 
selves or shut their eyes to the superiority of the rich. Yet 
I think but little consideration should convince us that 
wealth is, at least, a prime necessity for the development 
of artistic and intellectual tastes, and that the wealthy 
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classes, who have always most developed these tastes, do 
not owe their wealth to their tastes and cannot, therefore, 
be supposed on any theory to be better gifted in this respect 
than the mass of their countrymen. Historically, the 
great ages of art and literature have seen them dependent 
upon the fostering care of aristocracies whose members 
were lifted above the level of bare or merely comfortable 
subsistence. We no longer allow this truth to be obscured 
by the fact that some of these aristocracies were democ- 
racies owning slaves or having other cities tributary to 
them. Nor could it well be otherwise, for wealth carries 
with it three things which are necessary to artistic and 
intellectual progress: first, it makes leisure possible; sec- 
ondly, it permits the employment of beautifully precious 
materials, of architecture in the proper sense of the word, 
of all the forms and tools of art such as pictures, sculpture 
and musical instruments which must exist, if at all, for 
art's sake, and, again, as regards intellect, it provides the 
libraries and laboratories which are needed for organized 
study; thirdly, the possession of wealth gives a certain sense 
of security as to the future which makes it worth while to 
undertake the preliminary drudgery and exercises which 
are necessary for the development of the intellectual and 
moral faculties. The only serious difficulty, I imagine, 
which might lead us to doubt this assertion of the depend- 
ence of culture upon wealth, is the fact that the enormous 
increase of wealth in our own days has not brought to 
birth a culture in all respects demonstrably superior to the 
civilization of the eighteenth century, which it has de- 
stroyed. I shall return to this point later. 

More doubt will be felt, perhaps, if I propound the some- 
what unpopular opinion that, in morals as well as in the 
aesthetic and intellectual spheres, the rich man is likely, 
other things equal, to be better than $ie poor man. If we 
take extreme cases it is, I think, at once evident that this 
must be so. The very poor cannot, as a class, have such 
high ideals or so nearly attain their ideals as those who are 
rich. Alike their mental, their physical and their nervous 
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systems are so overstrained and undeveloped that they 
can neither see good as clearly nor follow it as consistently 
as those who are better off. If it be replied that there is 
at the other extreme of society a class whose moral fibre 
is equally slackened by excessive expenditure, I shall answer 
that I know of no such class; such experience as I have 
of the children of leisure and pleasure has convinced me 
that their ''hearts" are "better" than their heads, and their 
heads by no means despicable; but if they were worse than 
I believe they are, it would prove nothing against my 
thesis, for the defects of this class are due evidently not to 
the possession of wealth but to the lack of wholesome 
occupation. I conclude, therefore, that the destruction 
of the poor is their poverty and that if we find, as everyone 
who has lived or worked in a slum seems to find, that their 
virtue is in its way as remarkable as their degradation, 
we should content ourselves with giving thanks for this 
moderate satisfaction and not be led by sentimental ad- 
miration to deny the evil of what is bad, the inferiority of 
what is inferior. Some, no doubt, while agreeing that 
abject poverty must in some measure corrupt morality, 
will hold that the summits of virtue may be scaled by every 
man, rich or poor, who starts above the level of bare sub- 
sistence. This habit of thought is much encouraged by 
organized religion, for the obvious reason, that the appeal 
of the religious teacher to the masses is more likely to suc- 
ceed if he asserts that each individual among them can 
triumph over circumstances and become as good as any 
other individual if only he bends his will to the task. I 
do not, of course, suggest that this reason is ever present 
in the mind of the teacher. In the main, men can teach 
successfully only what they themselves firmly believe. 
And though I do not, as I have said, agree with the view, 
I am so far in sympathy with it that I think wealth has 
much less to do with morality than it has with aesthetic 
and intellectual culture, if only because society cannot exist 
at all without morality whilst aesthetic and intellectual 
progress is comparatively unessential. It is in accordance 
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with this that few will dogmatize as to the superior 
morality of one class as compared with another, while 
most would admit, I think, a superiority of intellectual 
and aesthetic culture among the rich. 

It is, I think, probable that the way in which the income 
is obtained also plays a part in determining class standards ; 
yet in discussing this side of the problem we must be on 
our guard against more than one fallacy. In the first 
place, the earnings obtained by labor have a curious 
power of reacting upon the labor itself and making it other 
than it otherwise would be. We must not content our- 
selves with ascribing to the effects of manual labor, or 
machine tending, certain elements in the culture of the 
working classes which seem to be, and doubtless are, con- 
nected therewith. We must always remember that certain 
kinds of work are only done, certain conditions of labor 
are only tolerated, because the standards of the working 
class, as determined in the main by their expenditure, are 
so low that they do not revolt from them. This is tolerably 
obvious as regards the length of the day's work and the 
degree of physical or mental exhaustion which results from 
it; we have abundant evidence that as the earning power 
of the working classes increases they demand and obtain 
shorter hours. And the same is true in many respects of 
the conditions subject to which they work. The brass 
ornamentation on a cart-horse's furniture, or on a railway 
engine, are there because the workers love to have it so. 
No doubt once there they help to continue the taste which 
first insisted upon them, but it is not to be supposed that 
they originated that taste. What is not so generally 
recognized is that practically all kinds of work have a 
certain elasticity ; processes which do not exercise the mental 
capacity of the worker can be discarded for processes which 
do, and so on. One of the clearest signs of this truth is the 
tendency for countries where the level of wages, i. e. the 
cost of brute labor, is high, to make more rapid advance 
in the introduction of labor-saving devices of all kinds than 
is made where the cost of brute labor is low. There is a 
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falsehood, probably, embedded in every proverb, but of no 
proverb is this truer than of the famous necessity for 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. In point of fact, 
water is now drawn in civilized countries chiefly by steam 
pumps and the turning of taps. It must, of course, remain 
doubtful in what degree the work of the world is capable 
of being intellectualized, but it may be pointed out that 
there is no satisfactory evidence that the average man 
would prefer intellectual to physical labor, given equality 
of pay and general amenity. Still less self-evident is the 
view that the intellectualizing of labor really promotes 
a high standard of culture. One of the main difficulties 
in the present day is the fact that the class which is rich 
enough to be cultivated is so exhausted by intellectual 
labor that it tolerates out of working hours nothing but 
golf, and bridge, and the music-hall. Another reason for 
distrusting the occupational factor is the part played by 
women and children in determining class standards. Here 
it is evident that the thing which counts is the scale of 
household expenditure, since the women of all families are, 
in the main, occupied in the same way — namely with house- 
work. We should notice especially that in all classes of 
society the differences between the occupations of the 
husbands seem to have little power of keeping people apart 
as compared with the force exerted to draw them together 
by the common occupation of the wives. .The men may 
sometimes be gravelled for lack of a topic, if they are in 
divergent walks of life ; the women never feel this difficulty. 
I thus reach the broad conclusion that difference of 
income is the main cause of social class distinctions. Each 
class of the nation, played upon by such ideas and ideals — 
moral, intellectual, and a3sthetic — as exist at the time, 
tends to embody them in a class culture such as its means 
permit. Speaking generally, the higher the standard of 
class expenditure and leisure the more will it incorporate 
intellectual and aesthetic elements in its culture, and also, 
I believe, though here I feel less certain, the better socially 
will it be. I shall proceed shortly, building upon this 
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foundation, to consider briefly the part played by tradition 
and to estimate the effects of economic progress on the 
development of civilized life. There remains, however, 
one point in connection with what I have said already, 
which cannot be omitted. 

I have argued that difference of income is the funda- 
mental cause of class distinctions : it may naturally be asked 
— What then is the cause of difference of income? A full 
answer to this question is, of course, impossible; but I hope 
I shall be able, without unduly lengthening this paper, to 
say something to the point. It is often believed that 
differences of earnings correspond pretty accurately to 
differences of ability, natural plus educational, and there 
seems at first sight to be much to be said for this view, at 
least as regards modern society. Every man, it is argued, 
is free to choose his own work, and he will naturally choose 
that work within his ability which offers the best pay. 
This leads to a competitive struggle, the upshot of which is 
that men are graded and paid according to the difficulty 
of the work which they do. It is not denied, of course, 
that there are many exceptions and imperfections in the 
working out of the system. But it is asserted that these 
are the fundamental facts. Now, I believe that almost 
everyone who argues in this way implicitly commits the 
following fallacy. Setting out to account for differences 
of earning, he first measures the difficulty of different kinds 
of work by the remuneration of each, and then, natur- 
ally, has no difficulty in fitting the difficulty to the re- 
muneration. The origin of this mistake is obvious; we 
have no means of measuring the relative difficulty of two 
different kinds of work; we may, indeed, measure their 
values, or rather the values of marginal increments of 
each, by watching the price which society offers for each, 
but our only reason for supposing that these measures 
correspond to their relative difficulty, is an assumption 
that as between any two kinds of work there is such a 
number of men working at each, who could equally 
well work at the other, as to maintain between them 
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a correspondence of pay to difficulty. For such an 
assumption we have, I need hardly say, no warrant at all. 
Training and experience make such a difference in each 
kind of work that it is probably the rarest case in the world 
for an individual to be equally able to perform two different 
kinds of work. 

It is, indeed, probable, I think, that the earnings of any 
group, all of whose members had enjoyed approximately 
equal opportunities, would be found arranged in a normal 
frequency curve and that this curve would correspond to a 
curve based on their general ability, as resulting from 
heredity and education combined, if the difficulties of 
constructing such a curve could be overcome. Something 
of this kind has been attempted in regard to the wages of 
workmen in the manufacturing industries of the United 
States. But this result helps us very little in regard to the 
major income differences which generate class distinctions. 
In regard to these it is, I think, clear that the children of 
the wealthier classes find access to fields where competition 
is restricted by the inferior education and opportunities 
of the inferior classes and where, therefore, their labor has 
the higher value that springs from limited supply. 

"You fall back," it may be retorted, "after all, upon the 
existence of class distinctions as the cause of class distinc- 
tions, since, according to this theory, each class in the 
social hierarchy maintains its class income by securing 
privileges for its own members as against entrants from 
inferior classes." That is certainly my view, but I do not 
think it involves me in this dilemma. The major differ- 
ences of income, which act on and are reacted on by class 
distinctions, spring, I believe, ultimately from three sources. 
The first is the use which has been made in the past of 
authority, whether political, ecclesiastical, or brute force, 
to establish different standards of expenditure in different 
classes. That I take to be a fundamental factor in human 
society — a tradition which still makes us accept, without 
questioning, the collation of authority and wealth. The 
second is the mere force of accident which, in a society 
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founded on speculation, necessarily raises and depresses 
individuals in immoderate degree. The third is the effect 
of inherited wealth. What approximation we should get 
to equality of income, were it possible to remove altogether 
these disturbing causes, I cannot judge. We should never, 
of course, have a rigid and precise equality, nor would any- 
one, I imagine, seriously desire to have it. But I see no 
reason why we should not reduce the maximum difference 
of income to limits which are, even to-day, compatible with 
membership of one social class. Whether, as things are, 
it is worth while to try, however modestly, to steer society 
in that direction, as the harbor of five centuries hence, 
raises problems too difficult to be attacked here. 

I pass now to the concluding section of my paper — the 
investigation of the relations between economic progress 
and civilization. I have argued earlier that the general 
presumption is that, other things equal, the more wealth 
men have the better they will be. This, I take it, is the 
sole rational justification for our desire of wealth, and yet, 
if we consult either history or the opinions of great men, 
we may well doubt whether this presumption is sound. 
There have usually been men who have thought, and some- 
times their thought has dominated the minds of men, that 
wealth is the root of evil — that asceticism is the only 
worthy ideal of human life. There have been periods 
again in the history of the world, the last century is perhaps 
one of them, when increase of wealth, if it has not gone 
hand in hand with barbarism, has, at least, not obviously 
done as much as one could have wished to promote civiliza- 
tion. Now it would, of course, be absurd to attempt to 
argue a subject of this magnitude. All that I shall do, in 
my few remaining remarks, will be to state my own view, 
and to put forward a tentative explanation of why it is 
that increasing wealth does not necessarily and immediately 
bear fruit of increasing civilization. 

As regards asceticism, it seems safe to say that for the 
mass of men it is an enormous mistake. I do not deny 
that individuals may attain by this path to finer emotions 
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than are open to them on any other. I stand merely upon 
what seems to me the self-evident fact, that with the mass 
of men this is not so. Most of us need wealth if we are to 
lead the highest, the most truly civilized, life of which we 
are capable. That, of course, is a mere opinion. I pass, 
then, to the connection between increase of wealth and 
improvement of culture. The problem that confronts us 
may be briefly stated as follows. There seems to be at 
least this much connection between wealth and culture, 
that we can say that where culture is there must be wealth,, 
at least in some degree. But we certainly cannot assert 
the counter proposition: where wealth is, there must cul- 
ture be. Why is this? The answer generally takes one 
or other of the two following forms. Either men assert 
that culture is dependent upon certain spiritual forces, 
which appear and disappear in the history of a race for 
reasons which are completely hidden from us. Or the 
attempt is made to point to particular circumstances, at 
particular, periods, which have been hostile or favorable 
to the development of culture at those periods. Of these 
two attitudes towards the problem, the first has the merit of 
simplicity — it simply shelves the problem as insoluble. The 
second has the attraction of difficulty, for it must be agreed 
that the explanations offered are usually hopelessly un- 
convincing. Usually, indeed, they beg the real question 
that is at issue. A great offender in this respect was Rus- 
kin. He was never tired of asking his countrymen how 
they could expect art to flourish in an atmosphere of smoke, 
in an environment of ugly factories, cottages and villas. 
The real question at issue, of course, was this. Why was it 
that the English, having developed a noble art of building 
both for palaces and cottages, lapsed suddenly into the 
enormities of the nineteenth century? I would suggest 
the following answer. I conjecture that where an admi- 
rable culture has developed, it has been by the gradual 
building up of a sound tradition in a class or classes where 
economic conditions were stable for a considerable period. 
A class, or a race, needs time, as it were, to extract out of 
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any given conditions of existence the best that its general 
endowment by heredity permits. The thing may be seen 
on a small scale in the traditional vulgarity of the nouveau 
riche. A man who has been educated to living on a certain 
scale, and who may have lived at that scale as well as the 
scale permitted, finds his income suddenly enlarged; the 
tastes and habits he has acquired do not fit with, the new 
scale and, hence, if he increases his expenditure, it is almost 
certain to be in an undesirable way; but give a family an 
enlargement of income continued through several genera- 
tions and you will find it gradually acquiring by experience 
the art of living well on the larger scale. Just the same 
thing is true of the arts of production. If these remain 
stable for a long period in any country I think you will 
always find a certain finish and excellence in the products — 
governed, of course, and limited by the banal hereditary 
endowment of the race. But alter the methods of produc- 
tion, and a race, which may have carried every branch of 
production to a high point of artistic merit, will be all at 
sea. It will not know how to work in the new medium. 
Its traditional culture will not save it from vulgarity, 
which may even react on the products of the old methods. 
This latter tendency may be seen at work very clearly in 
modern Japan. There is nothing so striking in that coun- 
try as the contrast between complete mastery in all the 
traditional arts of production and utter incapacity to apply 
artistically the new methods they are importing. The 
exquisite geisha dance and the most barbarous of gramo- 
phonic music flourish side by side and are equally ap- 
plauded. 

This brings us to a rather interesting reflection in regard 
to the great cultures of the past. We, when we speak of cul- 
ture, mean something that has a conscious element as well 
an external expression. By taste we mean not merely 
the gift of producing what is beautiful, but the power of 
distinguishing what is beautiful from what is ugly. I find 
myself increasingly skeptical as to the degree in which taste 
in this latter sense ever existed before the present day. I 
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believe that traditions, built up unconsciously, may have 
led peoples, whose conditions of life were stable, to a fine 
perfection of detail in manners and art, without really 
educating them at all in the power of distinguishing good 
from bad. It is only on this hypothesis that I find it 
possible to account for the lapses of such countries as 
Japan or Italy into vulgarity the moment they are con- 
fronted with a new problem. Now this idea, if it have 
anything in it, throws some light upon the phenomena of 
modern culture. If we start from the position that a 
certain stability is essential to the development of good 
standards, whether for a class or for a race, we certainly 
do find a possible explanation of the state of modern society. 
We have lived through, during the past century, a general 
upheaval of economic conditions. Productive power has 
increased enormously, many productive processes have 
altered fundamentally and, above all, there has been an 
enormous increase of fluidity between different classes. As 
a result we have had an absolute and utter confusion of all 
standards, and it must be a long time yet before things sort 
themselves. And, indeed, if my ideas are sound, we can 
never hope to have in the future a culture developed in the 
way in which the great cultures of the past have developed. 
It is improbable that we shall ever again possess either the 
stability of economic conditions, or the stability of class 
membership which, in the past, on my view, gave time for 
traditions of culture to develop by blind evolution. And 
this is the sound answer, if there be any sound answer, to 
those who, despairing of the welter which we call civiliza- 
tion, cry out for a return to the old system. We may 
patch and clout the old bottle here and there; the new wine 
will burst it again and again. 

There are two things to-day which are hostile to culture 
as they were not hostile in the same degree years ago. The 
first of these is distinction of classes. In the old days this 
did not matter much, because each class was sufficiently 
stable to develop a valuable culture of its own. Now this 
is impossible. The barriers between classes are broken; 
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there is in every class a continuous struggle between the 
standards of the class itself, the standards of the class above 
it, the standards of the class below it. Unless you can 
restore class rigidity, that is, reestablish the class system 
on a hereditary basis, you cannot escape from these strug- 
gles and the confusion which they generate. I conclude 
that the main culture of every nation must be vulgar and 
confused until it has constituted itself into one single class. 
The second difficulty is, that as productive power and 
processes now alter rapidly instead of slowly, we cannot 
rely, as in the past, upon blind evolution to generate cul- 
ture. If such a thing as national civilization ever again 
exists it will be based upon a conscious critical insight, a 
conscious taste. That is impossible, I take it, so long as 
the existing distinctions of class and income are maintained. 
It constitutes, I believe, the most serious argument in 
favor of Socialism — always assuming, of course, that the 
Socialistic rearrangement of society is genuinely feasible. 
Unless and until these changes have occurred, culture in its 
higher form will remain what it has been increasingly dur- 
ing the past century — an affair of cliques and coteries, 
short-lived, and dominated by a narrow contempt and hos- 
tility towards the masses that threaten to engulf them. 
And the men who might have been great leaders will remain 
dumb; they will lack their instrument; they will find no- 
where the soul of a people, or of a class, whereon to play. 
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